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building and there, in his capacity of Son of Heaven, offer to God
on behalf of all the people a sacrifice expressing their homage to
the giver of all life. The rite was monotheistic, regardless of the fact
that most Chinese worship also the many gods of Taoism and Budd-
hism. Never before had the sacrifice been offered by any otfrer than
an Emperor and the significance of Yiian's act was not lost on the
Chinese people. By many it was resented and all saw in it a step
towards a new monarchy.
Events in China began to be influenced considerably by the world
war which started in 1914. On January 18, 1915, Japan served on
Yiian the infamous Twenty-One Demands. Japan had an old grudge
against Yiian but she had no desire to see a democratic republic so
close to her own feudal state, and it is said that with the Twenty-*
One Demands was a promise to assist Yiian in his desire to become
Emperor of China in return for his support of Japanese claims.
Other reports suggest Japan was opposed to Yiian's monarchic
aspirations, but those who fish in troubled waters do not usually
make their intentions clear and the very limited support the Japanese
gave the revolutionists at this time may have been intended to worry
Yiian into acceptance.
Japan's Twenty-One Demands were opposed by Britain and with
this diplomatic support Yiian was able to resist part of the demands,
the rest being accepted by him on May 25th. "The acceptance of the
shameful Twenty-One Demands . . . must be laid at the door of
President Yuan," wrote a Chinese historian in 1942,143 and it is*
certain the efforts of Sun and others to stir up a new revolution
were helped by a widespread fear in China that Yiian would sell the
independence of China in order to buy a throne for himself.
Sun in a letter to Mrs. Cantlie compares the "greed for power
and self-interest** of Yiian with the same characteristics in the
German Kaiser. The observation is interesting because of an
entirely independent remark of the American diplomatic repre-
sentative at Yiian's court. He wrote of Yiian: "I felt also the almost
ruthless power of the man. Republican in title he was but an auto-
crat at heart. All the old glittering trappings of the empire he had
preserved ... he had no real knowledge or conception of the
commonwealth principle of government. . . . His one foreign
language significantly enough was German which he acquired when
he was minister in Berlin.*'1*4 Ytian's political adviser, Dr. Good- *
now, was also a German-trained man, having studied Constitutional
law in, that country.